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* not chew the cud, we do not value the cob meal 
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Agricultural Statistics. 


The monthly report for October, from the Ag- 
ricultural Department is only received in time to 
allow us to make use of whatever is worthy of 
notice, in thisnumber. There is nothing special- 
ly valuable or interesting. The Commissioner 
acknowledges the growing interest of the farmers 
and Agricultural Societies in co-operating with 

a ; the Department, by furnishing the necessary sta- 

A private letter fr ar L. D., has the following tistics for the rc anh. and says be shall 
postecrips ponmerge pte He. omen tine « | Continue these statistical inquiries through the 
i mantissa eal aed magne arin vin elt peraing 

° | the agricultural interests of the country. 


ema eenetaneen, —- oe ant oh anal. My | The further extension of the Propagating Gar- 
hogs eat it very well when it is cooked, and is | : 


, den is held to be necessary, and about twenty 
warm. It swells them pretty full, but it seems | acres of land have been added to it. 
 pwomy undigested. My cattle and aero | The estimated amounts of the leading crops for 
eat it very well, but it - rather lazative to the} October are as follows: Corn, Maine 1,855,285 
horses. Iam in doubt in regard to the value + bushels ; total in loyal States 452,446,128 bush.; 


cubs as a feed.’’ ‘i 
: : : tatoes, Maine 6,693,348 bush.; total 101,457,- 
‘ t fa a po ’ ’ ’ .. ’ ’ 
We have several times given cur views in Fe-/ 144 nush.; backwhest, Maine 407, 424 bush.; 


gard to cob meal as a feed for cattle, horses, hogs “ te me eb 
oat other farm stock, and the results of some ex- | san — bush; tobacco, total 267,302,770 


i i itive properties. | 

periments in regard to their nutritive p op " : 

"he sum and substance of our observations are, | a ae aa a year of about 
| th i 

that for those animals that chew the cud, corn) 4 ton gallons of sorghum 


| molasses, the estimated amount for this year be- 
i ‘ th bs are |, : ‘ 2 y 
and cob meal is a valuable food, and the cobs | This falling off was due to 


‘ddition to tl tritive qualities of the corn, | ‘78 6,970,882 gallons. 
presiajesemnr epee tae taewigattil hat d ”| the heavy frosts which produced such bad effects 
too much to be thrown away. Fur those that do in the Western States. The Commissioner notices 
‘the endeavors which are being made to manufac- 


° io ‘ Q | , th b “ 
bes, bighly. Thus, ae onm one iy eapetenngg PE sugar from the best, which we hope may be 
with the other meal is taken into the first stom- | saan 


ach, is there digested in part with the water, ' ’ ai 
saliva, &c., which, aided by the animal warmth | The crops for 1864, of which any estimate can 


softens it very essentially, and when brought up | = oe are wheat, rye, barley, and timothy 
by the ruminating process into the mouth again | — _ of tel . a 
and chewed or ground over leisurely, is admira- | COM> ” bes = -_ — 

The fall has, in almost every section of the several 


igestion w! lowed | 
4 States, been propitious, and despite the large 
; amount of agricultural labor now in the armies, 


into the other parts of the stomach, and thus 
nddition to the accom panyin : . 
menial 6 wees . pany B  there is a full average of these important crops 
siwn. The agriculture of the loyal States, there- 


food. Fowls also are benefitted by cobs ground | 
| fore, is starting fairly for success in 1864. 


Sl ; We & aM CY, 


EZEKIEL HOLMES 
G0. B. BRACKET, § Editors. 





@ur Ho ng, our Couatey, and our Brother Man 








Is there any Nutriment in Cobs? 


up with corn in a somewhat similar manner, in 
effect. The corn and cob meal is softened in the 
cob, thence passes into the gizzard, where it un- | 
dergoes a grinding process which is somewhat | - 
like the chewing of the cud, and thus rendered Coat-Tar yor Marxixe Suxer. The Prairie 
fine and well prepared for final digestion. | Farmer recommends the use of coal-tar, as being 

But for hogs and horses, whose food, after it one of the best articles extant for marking sheep. 
once passes the teeth, receives no further pulver- | It is cheap, durable and bright. 
ization or grinding, but passes directly to the | Larce Cuegse Sate. A cheese factory in New 
digestive organs, it does not prove 80 valuable, | York, lately sold a lot of cheese, numbering Right 
because what there is of it, made up of the com- hundred, averaging about a hundred and fifty 
paratively hard fibre of the cob, is not so easily pounds cach, at twelve cents a pound. The sale 
acted upon by the gastric juices alone. It there- ‘amounted to nearly fifteen thousand dollars. 
fore acts in some degree mechanically. It does Satt-Trovcus. A convenient and handy salt- 
some good by its filling up the stomach, or by | trough for farm use may be made by taking a 
what is called by physiologists “the stimulus of piece of thick slab, say a foot long, and boring 
distention,”’ and a small portion may be assimilat- | with a large augur or making asmall mortice 
ed with the other more digestable food. The nearly through iton the rounded side. These 
greater, part, however, as our friend L. D. ob- | hoses will contain sufficient salt and the troughs 
serves,seems to pass out, and that too more read- lying on the flat side on the ground cannot be 
ily on account of its laxative action. ‘easily overturned. 

There have been eeveral chemical analyses of | Sgxpine Lanp. One of cur exchanges recom- 
the cobs of Indian corn, with, as might be ex- mends the practice of seeding land when in corn, 
pected, very similar results. The best, we think, | in preference to seeding with the smaller grains, 
is by Dr. Salisbury, which we give below. His | and says if grass seed is sown with grain the grain 
analysis, it will be perceived, gives the propor- | should be cut while green so as not to exhaust the 
tion of organic substances which they contain. ‘soil and injure the first crop of grass. 

It may be well to say that for mineral, or inor-; AcricuLturaL Dosinc. 
ganic substances, cobs contain a large proportion | entific agricultural suggestions is one for employ- 
of potash and some phosphate of lime. ‘ing sulphate of iron for improving chalky soils, 


Our Item Chapter. 








Although the following remarks may seem on the same principle that iron is prescribed to | 


somewhat prolix, we think it better to give Dr. | the human subject when the blood is poor. 
Salisbury’s views in full. Hor Cror. The crop of hops in New England 

It is well known, says he, that the manure of | will exceed that of last year by 2,000 bales. The 
animals varies in quantity with the food which , Maine hops in quality are the best in the market, 
they eat. Generally, manure is richer in nitro- | as our soil and climate, is peculiarly adapted to 
genous bodies and less rich in non-nitrogenized | their culture. The yield is large and the quality 
matter than the food consumed. Probably, a fine this year. 


greater proportion (though I do not know as this Parent Orrice Humsvc. The Rural New 


has actually been demonstrated) of one hundred | Yorker says that we are about to have a repetition | 


pounds of nitrogenous bodies would be assimilated | of the folly so long perpetrated by the Agricul- . 
by the system, if it were mixed with five hundred | tural Bureau in the importation and distribution | 
pounds of non-nitrogenized matter, and still more, of common and worthless seeds and plants through 
if mixed with one thousand pounds, than if taken the Patent Office. This Government seed busi- — 


into the system undiluted or alone. ness has been a great humbug, and it was to be 
It should be borne in mind that it is as essen- | hoped that it was ended. 
tial for food to contain bodies destitute of nitro- Sarr Bring ror Manure. Salt brine should 
gen, (such as starch, sugar, oil, &c.,) or those never be put in the compost heap or on the ma- 
that go to support animal heat and respiration in ‘nure pile. Diluted with water it makes a good 
the body, as it is to have nitrogen compounds to_ top-dressing for sprinkling upon upland grass 
nourish or supply the waste of the living tissues. | fields. 
Hence, food suited best to sustain animal life, is is much benefitted by an application of salt. 
that made up of these two classes of bodies mix- | Coxontan Acricutturs. The Northumberland, 
ed in the proper proportion. A deficiency of the N. B. Agricultural Society appropriates fifty-six 
one is equalty deleterious to the healthy existence pounds for expenditure this year, which is divided 
asa deficiency of the other, therefore we can as follows: For plowing match 13 pounds; for 
hardly say that one of those classes is in reality _ cattle show 20 pounds ; fur apple trees from Can- 
more essential to the maintenance of life than | ada 20 pounds, and for vetches from England 3 
the other. They both seem to perform equally | pounds. 
important offices. If this view be taken, the cob; Dessicatep Potatoes. Nearly a thousand 
cannot be regarded as deficient in those bodies | bushels of potatoes are concentrated daily at the 
which contribute to respiration and nutrition. _| deasicating factory in Portland. 
The following table shows about the amount of | — 
the several proximate organic bodies thrown | 
away in rejecting th 
pt Se aa," enact ‘Gem ae What is the best method of confining cattle in 
1,000 Ibs. of ears contain 200 Ibs. of cob, and 800 lbs. | their stables? This question was asked through 





Cattle Fastenings. 





ot grain. ail cans |our columns a few weeks since, and as none of 
4. ¢0 8. grain 1, s. ears | : . ini 
tt pono oe ag our correspondents have yet given their opinion 
ame 115.320 128,902 Sugar dnd extract. |Upon the subject we propose to say a few words 
137687 ci —— — in relation to the different methods employed for 
39,824 39,824 Oil. that purpose. The principal appliances in use 
31,856 31,856 Zein, lor this purpuse are slip-stanchions, bows, ropes 
45,404 51,856 97,260 ; —. cuenrated | and chains. 
— “a ~ Atanen. | Well constructed slip-stanchions are undoubt- 
” ’ 397 asein. | en é 
arg 28,224 ¢ 30,534 Dextrine or gum. edly the safest, most expeditious, and convenient 
7403 1,806 Resin. | method yet adopted, and extensive dairy farmers, 


7,400 Glutinous matter. | after tryin ; 
We have thus given, for the consideration of | adopted, ~ ‘ae ae os 
— friend, and all ‘thers interested in the ques- | cleanliness—which, in a dairy is a tien sae ide 
Ye re ge me scientific information as | tum, as the animals onan move Sedan ner 
e have at hand, and hope i q; : ii ‘ , 
ie AMES sh eb ill be satisfactory. | jie down in their own manure. But in spite of 


My Fars or Epcewoop: A countty book by Ik all these advantages, we think that there is one 
Marvel, (D. G. Mitchell;) author Ot Reveries | drawbackein their use, and that is the inconven- 
ing Bachelor, &c."” New York, Charles Serjh. | ience to the animals. The immovable stanchion 
This is one of the most readable additions to ecemeanteaiimadh ts cunens een waieh 

agricultural literature that has been made for power to change, must be a “oe om ae om | 

pene’ ae Juiging from his previous works | The old-fashioned bow and a ered a 

party ae expected on opening the book, to | sy and inconvenient method, is safe and very com- 
, ¥ Imaginative picture of country life, | fortable for the animal it omen t 

with the rough points and hard work of farm life ment of the body. The «i ; : “ f. : — 

all covered up or ignored. But it is not so. Al-/ with an eye in one end one : sh sat 


though it is written in that i ich is passed 
peculiarly graceful, | which is i 
easy, readable style in which all the omens ere arg 


| and the upright or stanchion, and tiein 

Meson yet at the same time it is full | ted end through the eye. The aan med 
home daily fore practical suggestions drawn method which is in vogue throughout the country 
we en ms Operations which = give it a) is a neat, comfortable and secure mode of fasten. 
Weitere iota ta panne farmer 8 library, ing, and we think upon the whole we should give 
‘sities ps se se rere from its pages | it the preference to all others. It is easily oper- 
ie destena. os =“ rom the many valua-| ated, durable, and comfortable for the animal, 
pullin ameienten onan Sent prepaid by the|and where but a small stock is kept it will be 

n receipt of $1.50. found to be all that is desired. 














The table shows a most gratifying ac- | 


Among the recent sci- | 


Land in which there is an excess of lime | 


#28 much white sugar as will be equal to half or | 


Cranberry Culture. 


Messrs. Epirors:—Will you, through the 
medium of your paper, give me some information reer reer ———-_-- --- 
about raising the high cranberry— when it should 
be planted, and how ; what kind of soil it re- 
quires, &e. By so doing you will greatly oblige 
a vonstant READER. 

North Yarmouth, Nov. 28, 1863. 


\s > > 
Norse. Does our cospenpentent refer to — Sometime or other, if a man enters upon farm 
is termed the ‘high bush” cranberry, which) jife_and it holds true in almost every kind of 
grows upright, somewhat resembling a shrub, or life—there will come to him a necessity for bar- 
does he mean cranberries of the common vine va-| gaining. It isa part of the curse, I think, en- 
riety, but grown on high ground or upland. He tailed upon mankind, at the expulsion from Eden 


1 mesien | Sok aa ais: Ses eanaliiae | that they should sweat at a bargain. Whena 
will notice in our last and othe >| Frenchwoman with her hand ‘full of gloves, be- 


several articles in relation to their cultivation, | hind her dainty counter, asks the double of what 
and we hope soon to receive more definite accounts | her goods are worth, you are no-way surprised. 
of the methods pursued by different cultivators, You oo oe , - a —— rey 2 

: "| pravity of her race, which is balanced by the 
which we shall lay before our readers. There P 


. . suavity of her manner. 
seems to be quite an interest excited in the sub-| But when a hard-faced, upright, sabbath-keep- 


ject, which we hope may lead to some good re- | ing New England bank officer or selectman, asks 

sults.—Eps. “aegy: . 

ults.—Eps i thing is really worth, there is a revulsion of feel- 

Superphosphate---Query. ing, which no charm in his mann r can drive 

~Saere away. Unlike the case of the French shop woman, 

Messrs. Epitors :—Will you inform me if su-| I feel like passing them—on the other side of the 
perphosphate of lime will do as well dropped on | street. 

the manure, in the hill, as it will to drop iton| And yet all this is to be met (and conquered, 1 

after covering the manure with earth. suppose) by whoever bas butter, or eggs, or hay, 

Paris, 1863. or fat cattle to sell. I ventured once to express 

. " ne my surprise to a shrewd foreman who had charge 

Norrz. We should recommend to spread the | Of this! businese—-for I aman it ie one = 

s ag xy : 

manure broadcast and drop or apply the super-| much as I can—that a steid gentleman with his 

| phosphate in hills or drills, according to the crop| ten thousand a year of income, should have in- 

to he grown.—Eps | sisted upon a deduction of two cents a bushel in 

ithe price of his potatoes, in view of a quart of 

| smail ones, that had insinuated themselves in the 

| interstices: I think I hear his horse-laugh now, 

las he replied—** Why, sir, it's the way he grew 





The following amusing but truthful chapter on 
this subject, is from Mr. Mitchell's **My Farm of 
Edgewood,’’ from which we have already made a 
number of extracts : 
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A Forthe Maine Farmer, =| ‘The iden struck me as novel ; but upon reflee 
Cultivation of Beans. | tion I am inelined to think it was well based. As 
DMiusszs. Enrrons :—I have noticed in your pa-| I said, often as postible, L accomplish this business 
| per during the past season, some articles in rela-| by proxy; and, in consequence, have made some 
Nee toadhian ata. oul ‘setiee var gooey | bad debts by proxy. But proxy is not always 
| perience in experimenting upon the best method | pre ar i Be gy gah gage oe Pacmag ver 
fo raise and secure the crop, I offer « few words | dropped me on a morning in which you happen 
or publication. From actual trial I am convinc- | i ie an See Ee pe 
‘ed that the most profitable way to raise beans is | '° 7°, Gceply engaged. He wishes to ‘take a 
| to plant by themselves. When planted with look*’ at a horse, which he has seen advertised 
corn, every farmer knows that they ripen very a Bsn ge “" phos 7 i tegecen 
nae “se =~ ny j- br. corn a. 1) tomer wante to talk with the =“Squire.” = > 
| bave abundan rouf, furnished by several sea- - Dp —_ . ‘S na 
‘ve iat planing portion of ny cnn ld, te 8 launch Conadin hore, for which you 
Praee dlag- ott ne Decal: invariably. ‘the yield or, months gone, a hundred and fifty dollars, and 
‘or Being from weny to tentyGre por cnt | 300, me hundred dll ve Bi pis 
| more where the beans were not planted. I was | uch aS tos amen tox eae ales 
led to make these trials by hearing a wealthy | MUC! 8 be & see he 
Sandy river farmer say some years ago, that he) ae 
| wasn't alle to raise beans with his corn, as he | “Good in, Squire. 
| knew his corn crop was damaged more than his | “Bin aa . ia 
_ beans profited when planted together. | ah?” ovkin’ at y’er hose. 
| My method is this: about the 5th of June [| “Middli 7 t = 
'spread broadcast, common barn yard manure on), sagred he => hoss. 
i ground well plowed the fall previous, then with | “Dp ki aos apse oe 
|a cultivator or horse plow thoroughly pulverize , oA ee as you know it, but sich hosses ant 
the soil to the depth of about four inches, the  *° *4Carle as they was a spell back. 


: A : Ah 
plow being preferable, as it will more completely) (ani, . : 
‘cover the manure; a common brush, or light | a gittin’ a fancy for bigger hosses.’ 


harrow will then smooth the surface. I then} > 
‘draw a chain across for the rows, having them | “Put that pony to a heavy cart, and he would’t 
jabout one and a half feet apart, then with a corn | — oa a , ™ 
| planter, the piece is quickly and easily planted. | “Wel are mistaken ; he’sa capital cart-horee. 
| When of sufficient size, the ground is lightly gone|_. ell, I don’t say but what he'd be handy 
(over with a hoe, no hilling being required, and | with a lightish load. Don’t call him spavined, 
| being of rapid growth, the ground is svon cover- | do ye! - 
,ed by a healthy foliage, and in due time the crop | ‘No, perfectly sound. ie — 
| will be very sure to ripen with uniformness, and “That looks kinder like a spavin’’—rubbing his 
producing a yield larger than can be obtained in | of hind leg. ' ai 
any other way. I.C.W. | whee of a hoss «‘octor, be ye! 
, — aa a SS . aXe v1) 
Chesterville, Nov. mi, Sons. “Don't kick, dooz he?” 
“No.” 
‘Them little Kanucks is apt to kick.’’ 
Silence, and an impatient movement, which I 
Messrs. Epirors:—As it is a much mooted | work off by pulling out my wateb. 

question if ‘*farming will pay in eastern Maine,” ‘*What time o’ day’s got to be?" 
| L abstract the follo ing from the report of the) ‘Eleven.’ 

Committee on Field Crops, Hancock county. ‘Thunder ; I must be a goin’; should like to 
Moses Hale, Ellsworth, raised forty bushels of | trade, Squire, but I guess we can’t agree, I 
‘ears of corn on one-third of an acre; soil, light; spose you'd be askin’ as much as sixty—or— 
gravelly loam—this being the fifth year in corn. | seventy dollars for that are hoss—wouldn't ye ?”’ 
$i9 57; ‘A hundred dollars is the price, and I gave 
| fifty more.”’ 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Will Farming Pay inSterile Maine. | 


Estimated cost of cultivation, 





Sold 20 bushels of ears green corn, for 


$20 00, «Don’t say! v i ig 
és i, Testun, ro tik a Be $3 Gave a thundering sight too 
1 ton of fodder, oo ’ 
Squashes on same ground, 22 50|..° Pat, you may put up the horse ; I don’t 
| think the gentleman wants him.” 
Net profit, 40 43| ‘*Look o’ licre, Squire ;—ef you was to say— 


Net profit per acre, $121 29 something—like—seventy, or—seventy-five dol- 
Jesse Dutton on five-eighths of an acre, plant- | lars, now,—there might be some use in talkin’.’’ 
ed in sweet corn and marrow squashes : | ‘Not one bit of use,’’ (impatiently )—turning 








Cost of seed, manure, cultivation, and interest jon ay heel. ‘ P 99 
on land, $12.25,  ** Say, Squire,—ever had him to a plow? 
i | $&¢Yes.’? 
| Green corn sold, 67 50! **Work well ?”’ 
bape lead 2 | *Porfectly well.’’ 
'3 tons squashes s0 “ i 9 i 
1900 peuete coteen equathen, 1 50 Fractious any? Them Kanucks is contrary 


4 yo | CTitters when they’ve a mind to be.”’ 
| ‘He is quite gentle.” 
Net profit on five-eighth of an acre, $114 75; ‘That's a good p’int ; but them that’s worked 
Net profit per acre, $183 60 | till they git quiet, kinder gits the spirit lost out 
| Mr. Dutton, who is one of our most successful |on “em—an’t so brisk when you put ‘em toa 
| farmers, after using muck for quite a number of| Waggin. Don’t you find it so, Squire?”’ 
| years, several cords annually, is decided inthe ‘Notatall.” — . 
a that it possesses no value, except asan| ‘‘How old, Squire, did ye say he was?’’ (look- 
labsorbent, and even then, that saw-dust is the | ing in his mouth again.) 
; best of the two. In this opinion very many| ‘*Seven.” : 
‘of our best farmers concur. Of the ‘salt, lime| ‘*Well—I guess he is; a good many figgers 
‘and muck mixture,’’ about which so much ‘hue | nigher that, than he is to tew—any way.” 
iand cry’’ has been made, his experience is, that! ‘‘Patrick you bad better put this horse up.”’ 
it is decidedly inert, a dull, sluggish compound. “Huld on, Squire,”’ and taking out his purse, 
Ellsworth, Nov. 1863. S. Wasson. | he counts out—seventy—eighty—and a five— 
—_—_—_—__—+ewer and two— and a fifty—there, Squire, *tant worth 
talkin’ about; I'll split the difference with ye, 
and take the hoss.”’ 

‘Patrick, put him up.” 

At which the customer is puzzled, hesitates, 
and the horse is entering the stable again, when 
he breakes out explosively— 

‘Well, Squire, here’s your money ; but 


, Manure left in soil, 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Household Recipes. 


Warer-Proor Boots anp Suors. Take three 
ounces of spermaceti and melt in an earthen vessel 
over a slow fire ; add thereto six drachms of India 
rubber, cut in slices, and these will presently 
dissolve ; then add of tallow eight ounces, hogs you're the most thunderin’ oneasy man fore 


lard two ounces, amber varnish four ounces ; | 4; hat I trad ith—I'll hat fi 
mix and it will be fit fur use immediately. The 4 ieee ay Ge oe 


boots or other materials to be treated, are to re-|" And the horse is transferred to his keeping. 
ceive two or three coats with a common blacking,  « $"pose you throw in the halter and blanket, 
brush, and a fine polish is the result. , Squire, don’t ye?” 

To Preseve Ciper. When the cider in the) ‘Give him the halter and blanket, Patrick.” 
barrel is undergving a lively fermentation, add) «And, Patrick, you ’ant nary old eurry-comb 
you don’t use, you could let me have?” 

‘Give him a curry-comb, Pat.’’ 

‘Squire, you'rea cleverman. Got most through 
yt hayin’?”’ 

** Nearly.” 

**Well, [’m glad on’t. 
weather up our way.’’ 

And with this return to general and polite con- 
versation, the bargain is over. It may be amus- 
ing, but it is not inspiring or elevating. Yet 
very much of the country trade is full of this 
miserable chaffering. If I havea few acres to 
sell, the purchaser spends an hour in impressing 
| Spon me his ‘‘idee’’—that it is scattered and 
mangy, and has been pirated upon, and that 
wood is ‘‘dull,”* with no prospect of its rising ; 
The very finest cambric 80 prepared, can be held if itisacow that I venture in the market, the 
in the flame of a candle ok charred to dust with. | P?oposed purchaser is equally voluble in descrip- 
out the least fame. Our manufacturers should | ‘Ve epithets, far ae Se ; She is 
take the hint. M. Greenovcn. | ‘“Poty well on in years,” rather scrawny, ‘‘not 

North Edgecomb, Nov. 1863 much for a bag,’’—and this, although she may be 

ace : the identical Devon of my Short-Horn friend. If 

. is a pig that I — cee into —— 
K ’ e is ‘*flabby,’’ ‘‘scraffy,’’—his “‘pork will waste 
seueuse County Agi Gesiety. in bilin’.”” “In short if { were to teke the opinions 

_Awards of Committee on crops-and compost :— | of my excellent friends the purchasers—for truth, 
First remium on — wheat, J. E. Brainard, | I should be painfully conscious of having - 
East Winthrop, $4,00 ; 2d, S. Kilbreth, Manches- | ed the most mangy hogs, the most aol cent, 
ter, $3,00; Ist premium on corn, H. 0. White,|the scrubbiest veal, and the most diseased and 
Readfield, $4,00; 2d, John May, Winthrop, | stunted growth of chestnuts and oaks, with which 
$4,00 ; 1st premium on barley, S. Kilbreth, Man- | a country-liver was ever afflicted. 
chester, $3,00; 1st premium on compost, S. Kil-| For a time, in the early period of my novitiate, 
by these damaging 
statements; but have been relieved on learning, 


en farther experience, that the urgenes of 





| three-quarters of a pound to each gallon of cider 
and let the fermentation proceed until the liquid 
attains the right taste to suit; then add an 
eighth to quarter of an ounce of sulphite of lime 
to each galion of cider in the cask, first mixing 
the powder in about a quart of the cider, and 
then pouring it back into the cask, and giving it 
a thorough shaking or rolling. After standing 
bunged up a few days, for the matter added to 
become fecvtpensted with the cider, it may be 
used from the cask. 

Fire Proor Lapres’ Dresszs. It ought to be 
generally known that all ladies light dresses may 
be made fire proof at a mere nominal cost, by 
steeping them, or the linen or cotton in making 
them, ina diluted solution of chloride of zinc. 


Had kinder ketchin’ 





= For the Maine Farmer. 





breth, Manchester, $2.00; Ist premium on pota-|I was not a little distur 
toes, H. O. White, Readtield, $3,00. 
Per order of Committee, 














, you the double, or offers you the half, of what a | 


‘lively falsehoods is only an ingenious mercenary 
device for the sharpening of a bargain. But! 
while this knowledge puts me in good temper, 
again with my own possessions, it sadly weakens | 
my respect for humanity. 
| Amateur farmers are fine subjects for these | 
lchafferers ; they yicld to them without serious | 
struggle. The gxtent and the manner of their! 
losses, under the engineering abilities of those 
wiry old gentlemen who drive sharp bargains, is 
something beyond theircomprehension. It would 
be well it harm stopped here. But this huck- | ie 
stering spirit is very leprous to character. It| Shalt be fed. 

bestializes ;—it breaks down the trader's own re- 
spect for himself, as much as ours. 
; who will school himself into the adoption of all | 
|manner of disguisements about the cow he has to 





The man} 


Agriculture as a Profession. 


One of the anxious inquiries of many parents 
is, ‘*what shall we do with our sons?’ The 
learned professions are crowded, 8 every parent 
observes, and there is but little prospect in them 
fur a youth who has enjoyed the best of advant 
ages, unless his talents and industry are remark- 
able. If a boy has his whole heart upon being 


a minister, and doing good, he will secure a lim- 


ited support, since the master he serves bas said, 
|**Trust in the Lord, and do good, and verily thou 
As for any thing more than a 
bare living, and that such as the wealthy would 
call no living at all, he must not expect it. 

The mercantile profession is aleo dreaded by 
'thoughtful parents, when they read that only 


|sell, will adopt the same artifices and quibbles | tee merchants of every hundred, fully succeed 


jabout the opinions he wishes to enforce upon |!" their calling. 





Care of the Stock. 


When it shell become more gencrally under- 
stood that our cattle, while kept comfortably 
warm, need less feed to keep them in good con- 
dition, or that Jess feed is actually required, than 
when exposed to the chills and inclemencies of 
the winter, it is quite probable more attention 
will be given to the condition of our barns, than 
is now hy too many of us who keep cattle. The 
truth is, the larger part of our barns are in a 
most dilapidated cunditioun—originally but single 





|boarded—and the years that have clapsed since | 


| these boards have been exposed, have served to 
) Shrink them to so much less than their original pro- 
| portions that a man’s band may be inserted between 
| pining—the whole presenting an unsightly and 
jtickety appearance. Such is the general aspect 
jof the habitation of a large number of poor ani- 
mals—that from force of circumstances suffer 
| outrageously during the colder part of the season— 
requiring at least a third more feed to keep their 


life's blood from freezing, than if kept in baild-| 


|ings properly protected. The animalsare not the 
{only sufferers, for the owners sufler in depleted 
| pockets—and they ought. If the young stock is 
jalluwed to inhabit uncomfortable quarters, it be- 
comes curled up, and in a short time its growth 
is stopped, and in the spring it comes out a lousy, 
stunted victim to thoughtless stupidity, and the 


cient to overcome the shock the system has been 
subjected to. The stunted appearance and sniall 
growth of many of our hercs, are clearly at- 
tributable, to a great extent, to this exposure 
during the cold weather. A woree piece of econ- 
my is scarcely practiced. An animal that is 
worth keeping at all is worth keeping well, and 
it cannot be kept well, unless it is properly pro- 
tected from the inclemencics of our northern 
winters. We read and hear of improved breeds 
of sheep and cattle being sold at fabulous prives, 
giving their owners not only enormous profits, 
but a reputation for skilful and judicious man- 
agement. The high state of perfection to which 
these animals are brought, is not attained by 
leaving them to shiver with the cold all winter. 


our barns, will be time quite as well spent as in 
any other way. We would not have them as 
close as our houses, but the winds should be kept 
out by closing or covering. the cracks and holes 
between the boards and around the dvors. 

Where bedding is lacking, if taken in season, 
an abundance of leaves may be obtained, and 
though our animals may not be able to express 
their thankfulness in words, we think they will 
cheerfully do it in their actione, and their better- 
ed condition will enable them to exhibit signs of 
thrift that will gladden the hearts of their own- 
ers.—Journal of Agriculture. 





House Plants in Winter. 


Care and attention bestowed on plants, which 
they do not need, are worse than no care at all. 
It is knowing just what to do, and doing that and 
nu more, that gives some persons their success. 

Plants cannot by any possibility have too mach 
light. The stand should therefore face the win- 
dow, and placed as near to it as practicable ; and 
the window should be broad, as little obstructed 
in its light by outside trees as the nature of the 
case willadmit. But rapidly growing plants re- 
quire most light; hence should be placed more 
directly in front of the window. 

Water must be given according to circum- 
stances. A plant in nearly a dormant state, 
needs very little—those in a rapidly growing 
condition require considerable. Too much water 
will make the latter grow slender, but they will 
bear a greater supply if in strong light. It 
must be remembered as a standing rule, that 
durmant plants may remain comparatively in the 
dark, and with little water; and growing ones 
should have a good supply of water and a full 
supply of light. But it must not be forgotten 
that green-house plants remain generally nearly 
dormant during winter, and the soil must there- 
fore be kept moderately moist, as the plants in 
this condition do not pump any moisture from the 
soil, and little escapes directly by evaporation. 


coal, is of importance. 

Many house plants are destroyed by too much 

heat, which increase the dryness, and both these 
causes together are more than they can endure. 
A cool room, never as low as freezing, is best. 
rom 50 to 55 degrees is much better than 60 to 
70, the ordinary temperature of living rooms. 
« Syringing the foliage with tepid water, to wash 
off whatever dust accumulates, is of use; and 
the admission of fresh air, when there is no dan- 
ger of chilling or freezing the foliage, should not 
be neglected. — Exchange. 


~~ ‘Barn Yards. 


As some inquiry has been made about a way to 
make dry barn yards, I will propose a plan, and 
would say that the yard must be raised with 
something, above the level of the ground around 
it, except it be planked, and in that case it must 
be slippery at times and soon rot out. It makes 
but little difference what the yard is raised with, 
except clay. If stone are most convenient, cover 
it one foot thick with them, taking care to pound 
up some of the top ones with a sledge hammer ; 








ter,) and shape te your liking, and when you 
have used this yard two years, my word for it 
you wiil say it has not cost too much. Do you 
say it cannot be raised unless the barn is raised ; 
then raise the barn. Put a screw under and you 
can raise one corner one foot high in five minutes. 
Every farmer should have one or more screws ; 
they are handy for many things besides raising 
buildings, and they cost but little—$2.50 at the 
foundry, and all the fitting they require isa 
piece of plank one foot square, with a hole in, it 
for the collar. 


Dry Walks for Winter. 


We should be remiss in our duty were we to 
neglect, at this season of the year, to repeat our 
counsel as to the great comfort and convenience 
which dry walks insure about dwellings, barns 
and outhouses generally in winter and carly 
spring. We are pained sometimes to see the ut- 
ter negligence prevailing upon some premises in 
this respect. A few old boards, or a dollars 
worth, or two of new boards, nice flat stones, or a 
liberal supply of coal ashes would save ten times 
the cost in shoe-leather, damp feet, colds, doctors 
bills and loss of time. Coal ashes laid on dry 
ground to the depth ot three or four inches, after 
removing the mud, make a first-rate walk, and 
they can be put to no better use. The difference 
to Be seen upon a premises where dry walks are 
provided wherever needed, when compared to 
others where this moral influence has no abiding 
place, is enough to make us shiver as well as to 
cause us to feel for the absence of social charities 
in the family. 








| them. The floors are loose, with little or no under- | 


years allotted for ite existence will not be sufli- | 


Drainage by filling one-fifth of each pot with char- 


then put on dirt or sand, (coal pit bottom is bet- | 


If parents put their sons to 
some good trade, the best that they can ordinari- 
ly hope is, that they will secure a good living, 
| with hard work. A few mechanics, by some 
| good fortune, or extraordinary management, be- 
|come wealthy. 
| Youth are often in greater doubt than their 
| parents, what course to pursue in life. If, like 
| some, they seem to bave a natural genius, or in- 
|clination for study, trade, or mechanics, that 
usually settles the question with them. But if, 
as in most cesses, there 18 no clearly defined natur- 
al talent for any pursuit in particular, then boys 
either follow the calling of their father, or else 
| Secure @ situation to do anything that happens to 
be demanded at the time. By this last course, 
many country youth have been introduced to our 
|large cities, and by avery menial occupation, 
have found « stepping stone to the grandest mer- 
cantile or other success, 
| The tendency in the youth of our country to 
| despise farming, or to seck for some easier occu- 
pation, has been somewhat checked. This bas 
resulted, in part, from the lack of success inci- 
dent to other pursuits, but more particularly from 
the great improvements made in agricalture, and 
| the respectability that the calling has acquired 
through the influence of Washington, Webster, 
Clay, and others, who were proud to be called 
| American farmers. Indeed, the pursuit of agri- 
}culture may now be considered popular. Mer- 
chants and professional men are proud to own 
some land, and to have sumething to do in culti- 
vating a garden, an orchard, or a farm. 

A principal inquiry with the majority, with re- 
| gard to ogiicuiture asa calling is, ‘will it pay?” 
| In reply to that it may be said, if by pay ix to be 
understood the largest returns in money, the an- 

swer must be in the negative. And yet many 
farmers get a good per cent. for their labor and 
j capital ; but they must do it hy hard work, and 
the best of management. Bat if by pay is in- 
tended not merely money profit, but the inde- 
pendence of the calling, its healthfulness, and 
real interest, then it may be said that no calling 
pays better. ‘The farmer is the most independent 
,of men. He has to do not with man in raising 
| his crops, but with the Lord of all, who has said 
| **seed time and harvest, summer and winter, day 
and night, shall not cease.’* Hence, he may feel 
quite sure of reaping, if he sows ; of gathering if 
he plants ; and that his hones as to his yearly in- 
; come, shall not disappoint him. 

Other classes of men are less independent. 


your acceptance. Let him mend by showing all 
the epavins in the next horse heyhas for sale, 
(there will be some, or he would never sell ;) and 
his reformation is not altogether hopeless. 


i 


| 


A little attention just now, to the condition of The lawyer may be without his client, the preach- 


er without his parish, the carpenter without a 
house to build, or work to do. But the farmer 
never sees the time when he does not find plenty 
of employment, and that which is somewhat re- 
munerative. 


‘The farmer too, has a healthy pursuit, promot-. 


ing both mental and physical vigor. He is usual- 
ly in the open air, one of the great means cf 
health. He digs the earth, whose very smell is 
invigorating. Ile is called to exercise his body, 
which is too much denied the sedentary man. 
The bealth of the mind is promoted by the grand- 
‘ness of the profession, leading the farmer to study 
God's works, and to understand those sciences of 


| geology, botany, chemistry, &c., that are so in- | 


timately connected with agriculture. And then 


| the watching of the lives of domestic animals, | 


|and studying their various characteristics, is alike 
interesting and improving to the mind. 

To a right-minded person, there is much of in- 
| terest in farm life. It is hardly possible for one 
to be lonesome, however far from town or village, 
who loves his farm, for there is always more or 
less bustle about the buildings, in the fields, or 
. in the forests ; and each season brings its new oc- 

cupation, its new sources of interest, its new 
themes of contemplation. 
Besides, the interests of the farmer are being 
advanced while he sleeps, when he is driven from 
his field by a storm, and often when the merchant 
land mechanic are obliged to lose their time. And 

then how free the tiller of the eoil is from the 
| anxieties of those who have ships at sea, goods 
| that nobody wants, and a constant fear in refer- 
| ence to the state of the money market. 


; 


| regarded, is one of the most agreeable on earth. 
To,make it thus, he should understand both the 
| theory and practice of his art. He should have 
| & training at school, and on a farm for his calling. 
| He should constantly study those sciences that 
\illugtrate agriculture. 
‘markets, know how to buy, and when to &ell ; 
and his motto should ever be ‘‘excelsior.”? Such 
a farmer will always find excitement to his mind, 
| health for his body, a comfortable house in the 
‘country, and never an empty purse. Such a man 

is more truly one of nature’s noblemen, than 
| perhaps, any other ; and has what is better than 
| wealth and fame, mirth and excitement, namely : 
a contented mind, health and competence.— Plow- 


| man. 
| 





Protecting Young Trees. 





| While the weather continues favorable for out 
| of door work, no opportunity should be neglect- 
‘ed for putting the finishing touches upon every- 
| thing in the garden or orchard that is liable to 
‘injury during the winter months. Young trees 
/at this season should be guarded against the rav- 
ages of the field-mice. ‘They do their mischief 
| in the night, stealthily, and without warning ; 
/and so thoroughly sometimes as not to spare a 
|single tree. A few years since we lost a young 
orchard of several hundred trees upon which we 
| had expended a great deal of care and labor in 
| the setting, simply by a neglect to protect the 
| main trunk from the teeth of these vermin. By 
that experience, however, we learned a good les- 
| son, and do not expect to suffer a loss from such 
cause in future. 
| It is believed by some that heaping up the earth 
‘a fuot high, about the trunk of the tree, or tramp- 
ing the snow about the roots when it comes, is a 
| sufficient protection; but we are inclined to dis- 
/ trust both these practices, as being far from re- 
liable. 
It will be noticed that the mice always work 
| fram the surface, about as high up as they can 
/reach with their teeth, and we should take a les- 
‘gon from this well-known habit, and cut short 
their operations by coveriug the bark. For this 
| purpose, strips of tarred sheathing paper will be 
‘found extremely well adapted. If cut into stri 
of the right width and length, wound around the 
tree at the base, and securely fastened with a bit 
of annealed wire, the mice will give it up in de- 
epair after a single trial, and seck for food else- 
where, where iar is not included in the bill of 
fare.—Plowman. 


Barn Yards. 


Theda born yard that I could not keep dry 
‘enough for catéle. 1 covered it a foot deep or 
lover with stone, then put about ten inches of 
earth over the stone, and mg some 40 head of 
| cattle in occasionally before the foddering season, 
(after a shower is best,) and they trod the clay 
hard over the stone. It has been a dry yard ever 
since, and it must be near 20 years since I so laid 
it. Before that, in open winter, my cattle got 
sore feet and swollen limbs, but never since I 
fized the yard in that way. 








On the whole, the life of a farmer, properly | 


He should study the | 








Cabbage. 


I have eometimes eaten ill-cooked cabbage at 
tables where everything elee tasted well, some- 
times it was hard, sometimes ill-seasoned, but 
all will agree with me that tasteless cabbage is 
the most tastelees of all dishes, and, the doctors 
say, the most unhealthy. The following is my 
method of cooking cabbage in the fall, and the 
same rule will answer now, save that the cabbage 
heing more tender, less time is needed: Have 
plenty of water—soft is best—and if the outside 
leaves are green they will need fifteen minutes’ 
boiling befure the white part is added ; half a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus to a potful of water will be 
j found an improvement ; the water must be boiled 
jover a hot fire and kept boiling all the time; in 
‘this water we boil one hour; in another pota 
| piece of salt beef or pork is cooking at the same 
itime, and at the expiration of the hour the cab- 
|hage is dipped out into the pot with the meat, 

both of which are allowed to simmer or boil slow- 

ly together fur the hour preceding dinner, and if 
{the meat is not salt enough, add a little salt with 
isome pepper. In this way we get all the good of 
ithe meat, as the cabbage is stewed down 80 as to 
|abserb all the liquid, and at the same time it does 
jnot taste strong, having been boiled in a previous 
| Water, 








Shaker Method of Making Soap. 


As the time will soon be at hand when persons 
,in the country will be making large quantities of 
‘soft soap, the following method, practiced at the 
| Shaker village, New Hampshire, may be useful to 
|many: Place a shallow iron kettle, to hold from 
4 to 6 barrels, just out of the wash-room, under 
cover of ashed. Extend half or three-quarters 
inch pipe for steam to the middle of the bottom, 
lhending it to form of surface, and terminating 
|with open end. Take another pipe to discharge 
jcold water over the top of the kettle. Use the 
| best quality of ‘first sorts’’ of potash, in the pro- 
| portion of 6 pounds of potash to 7 pounds of 
lyrease, for a barrel of 40 gallons. Break up the 
potash into small lumps, and dissolve it in say 2 
pails of hot water to 24 pounds. It dissolves 
jrather slowly when the potash is good. When 
\dissolved, put the solution into the kettle, add 
the grease quite warm, and stir the mixture to- 
‘gether. Allow it to stand over nigh:, if conven- 
jient. In the morning, apply a moderate jet of 
‘steam until the mixture appears ropy, or rather 
, soapy. Shut off the steam and open the cold wa- 
|ter valve, stirring the mixture, as the water runs, 
juntil the kettle is full, or the required quantity 
| obtained for the materials used. 
Coffee. 
“Thick as mad!" muttered the husband of a 
i shiftless wife who never made good coffee. ‘How 
\is it that at C.’s and B.'s we always get such de- 
licious coffee. Clear as amber, dashed with real 
;cream, it isa dish fit for the gods—but this!”’ 
!and a wry mouth, made in expressive silence, fin- 
jished the remark. His wife fretted and made 
jsome peevish reply. Had we known the parties 
we could have told them how clear good coffee 
may always be had with little trouble or expense 
—thus: To have good coffee it is best to buy a 
bag, (if your purse be large enough,) and roast it 
yourself, as required. When ground beat it up 
well with a little cold water and white of egg, 
(one egg will do for three times,) pour boiling 
/ water on it; then boil ten minutes; after which 
again pour in about a cup of hot water and stand 
aside to settle for five minutes. In this way you 
| cannot fail to have good coffee. 


} 
} 
| 
| 











Floating Island. 


| Weremember our first sight and taste of this 
| delicious compound. And we remember a twelve 
| year old girl flying into our presence with cheeks 
/as red as roses, crying out—*I've learned how to 
|make floating island!’’ She found the way at her 
|firet effort! How eagerly she watched every 
| mouthful with sparkling eyes as one and another 
pronounced it very good! But here is the re- 
ceipt: Set a quart of milk to boil, then stir into 
it the beat yolks of six eggs ; flavor with lemon or 
rose, and sweeten to taste; whip whites of the 
eggs to a strong froth. When the custard is 
thick, put it intoa deep dish, and heap tho 
| frothed eggs upon it. Serve cold. 





How to Remove Mildew from Linen, 


First of all take some soap (any common sort 
will do,) and rub it well into the linen, then 
scrape some chalk very fine, and rub that in also; 
lay the linen on the grass ; when it dries, wet it 
again; twice or thrice doing will remove the mil- 
dew. 

Another way is to mix soft soap and powdered 
lstarch, with half the quantity of salt, and the 
|juice of a lemon. Lay this mixture on witha 
| brush, and let tho linen lay out on the grass for a 
|few frosty nights, and the etains will disappear. 
I know this receipt will answer. 








Housekeeping. 


Housekeeping is a business, and the best of 
business provided one goes through with a liberal 
apprenticeship ander pleasant supervision. Those 
who undertuke to teach housekeeping should be 
gentle, good-natured, forbearing and forgiving— 
should have a ~_ for everything and everything 
in its place—should have sufficient discernment to 
discover when the work is becoming burdensome 
to the young limbs—sbould lighten labor with 
pleasant chat—and should be guided by a golden 
rule—‘make the best of everything.” 





Lemon Pie, 





Two cupeful of sugar, two cupsful of warm wa- 
| ter, two eggs, two lemons, three ounces of butter, 
‘one tablespoonful corn-starch ; grate the rind of 
|the lemons, use the juice of both lemons, but the 
jrind of only one, or it will make it bitter; beat 
the sugar and eggs together, then add the juice 
and the rind, then the butter and corn-starch, 
then add the warm water: this is sufficient for 
two pies. We consider this a very excellent pie. 


Mixture for a Cough or Cold. 


Soak a teacupful of flaxseed all night. In the 
morning put into a kettle two quarts of water, 
a handful of liquorice-root split up, one quarter 
of a pound of raisins broke in half. Let them 
boil till the strength is thoroughly extracted ; 
then add the fla , which has iously 
soaked. Let all boil half an hour more, watching 
and stirring that the mixture may not burn.— 
Then strain, and add lemon juice and sugar. 


Tapioca Pudding. 


And who is there that hath not grown kindl 
over a dish of tapioca boiled or baked? wg 
fer the former when baked in this way: Wash 
the tapioca well and let it steep for five or six 
hours, changing the water three times. Simmer 
it in the last water till quite clear, then season it 
with sugar and lemon juice. 


To Clean Knives. 


A small, clean potato, with the end cut off, is 
a very convenient medium of applying brick dust 
to knives, keeping it about the rigbt moisture, 
while the juice of the potato assists in removing 
stains from the surface. A better polish can be 
obtained by this method than by any other we 
have tried, and with less labor. 


Geranium Leaves. 


It is not generally known that the leaves of 
geraniums are an excellent application for cuts, 
where the skin is rubbed off, and other wounds of 
that kind. One or two leaves must be bruised 
and applied on linen to the part, and the wound 
wil become qiestriagd iv o very short tiae. 

















